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General in his room at the House of Commons. On the last occasion
a fortnight before the war, there had been a question of suing the
suffragettes for damage. On that occasion. Sir John Simon was Home
Secretary and the present Lord Chancellor was Solicitor General.
Now it is F. E. Smith and George Cave. The Attorney General
announced that the Cabinet had decided on a civil trial for high
treason for Sir Roger Casement unless trial by court-martial would
be much quicker. In either case, the trial was to be public, lest in
after-years we should be reproached with having killed him secretly.
I was requested to get the witnesses from Ireland at once; not an
easy task at this moment.
Apr. 28. At dinner I met Captain Amory, the M.P. who supports
Carson in his crusade for an active prosecution of the war. He thought
that Asquith's Government would fall over this Irish business com-
bined with Kut. He described a charge which he saw in Gallipoli from
a distance of two miles when three lines of trenches were taken from
the Turks. The khaki line glistened in the sun, but the light came,
not from bayonets, but from bright tin discs sewn to Tommy's back
to show the gunners how far they had got and how they ought to
lengthen their range.
Apr. 29. About nine-thirty I received a telegram from an inspector,
whom I had sent to Ireland to collect evidence against Casement,
that the rebels had surrendered unconditionally.
May i. Mr. Bullard came to breakfast. He is an American writer
who had been spending Easter with Sir Horace Plunkett near Dublin
when the rising took place. He described it as much less alarming
than the papers made out. For instance, on St. Stephen's Green a
holiday crowd was circulating looking at a dead horse, while shots
were exchanged from the tops of buildings over their heads. At no
time did he hear very active firing. It was desultory, and sometimes
ten minutes would pass without a shot. The rebels were very con-
ciliatory to civilians in the hope of making their enterprise really
national. He found strong evidence that they were counting on a
German invasion of the east coast. One Sinn Feiner asked him:
" Have the Germans landed yet on the east coast?" " On which east
coast?" asked Bullard. "England or Ireland?"